1. 3. The Informants 

The narrators and speakers of texts were (in alphabetical 
order) : 

Chona Dominguez, died July 1962 at the age of 102. 

Joe Lomas, died February 1969 at the age of 88. 

Alice Lopez (70) , daughter of Chona Dominguez. 

Genevieve McGee, died July 1955 at the age of about 52. 

Matthew Roxy, died after 1955 at the age of about 65. 

Mrs. Katherine Siva Saubel, President of the Malki Museum 
Association, Inc. , was one of my main informants for 
the grammar, but she also helped me in my work on the 
texts, furnishing many explanatory details. Many in- 
formants provided material to be incorporated in the 
grammar, and their names will be mentioned there. 

Chona Dominguez, a near -monolingual, was my main in- 
formant during my first field trip. She has provided several tales, 
numerous ethnographical and historical accounts, and a few episodes 
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from myths Wini;u nave nut uccn niLui^uiabcu miu hiao ^uiicvJOIl* 

Her astounding skill as a narrator soon became evident even to 
the non-native speaker. To capture in symbolic notation her var- 
iations of voice register, speed and loudness — not to mention 
her gestures — would demand a unified theory of what is now 
often called paralanguage and a more refined descriptive technique, 
neither of which are as yet available to us. Chona also sang onto 
tape many religious and profane songs; for want of a trained ethno- 
musicologist these must unfortunately remain unpublished. In or- 
der to give the reader some idea of the much less intricate non- 
religious tunes, a few samples occurring in the tales are given in 
ordinary musical notation. 

Joe Lomas, who was one of the last of the real old-timers, 
has provided the most coherent versions of the so-called *true 
stories' (see 2. 1. ) . His narrations contain numerous archaisms 
as do Chona's texts. The reactions of other native speakers (e.g. 
Alice Lopez) and a close examination of the text suggest that he 
m$,y have made an exaggerated use of particles (see 2. 3. ) or even 
employed expressional features at inappropriate points. Another 
characteristics of Joe's story-telling is his constant awareness of 
the bilingual situation and consequently of translation. As he told 
us himself, he was for many years a preacher, explaining the Holy 
Scriptures to the Cahuillas in their own language — a fact which 
can be traced in many details of our text. Even when telling his 
story in Cahuilla — and even with other Cahuillas present during 
the recording — he was nevertheless conscious of telling the story 
to a non-native. The possibility that in this situation the story is 
told somewhat differently than it might be to an audience composed 
only of native speakers cannot be ignored (see 2. 2. 1. ). This is a 
problem common to almost every kind of field work. 

Alice Lopez, besides volunteering a few ethnographical texts 
of her own, was of great assistance in understanding the texts con- 
tributed by others, in particular those of her mother and of Joe 
Lomas. In fact without her patient help neither an accurate mor- 
pheme-by-morpheme translation nor a satisfactory insight into 
the content would have been possible. While translating is an art 
which has never been unfamiliar to the Cahuillas, not every in- 
formant is disposed to be a translator: some prefer to retell their 
own version of the story instead of translating it. For the task 
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in hand, Alice was ideally prepared and equipped. She was al- 
ways faithful to what was being said on the recording and never 
satisfied until the accurate meaning had been detected. 

With Genevieve McGee, who died before the end of my first 
field trip, I was fortunate to record a set of freely associated 
texts elicited with the aid of a series of forty five line drawings 
(see below 2.3.). It was obvious that she took pleasure and 
pride in this task; the resulting recording was judged by several 
informants (Alice Lopez, Joe Lomas) as a particularly repre- 
sentative sample of *how we speak. ' Matthew Roxy has volun- 
teered a few sentences on this recording. 

My heartfelt thanks are due to all these narrators as well 
as to all my other Indian friends who have made my work possible. 
It is saddening that for some of them my written thanks have come 
too late* But since they all gave their best, they have in a very 
definite way contributed to their own memorial. 

1. 4. Bibliographical Indications 

A detailed linguistic bibliography will be given in the gram- 
mar. 

We confine ourselves here to mentioning a few entries of 
particular interest with regard to the texts themselves. 

Barrows, David Prescott. 1900. The ethno-botany of the Cahuilla 
Indians. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

. 1967, The ethno-botany of the Cahuilla Indians of South- 
ern California. Including a Cahuilla bibliography and intro- 
ductory essays by Harry W. Lawton, Lowell John Bean, and 
William Bright. Malki Museum Press, Morongo Indian Re- 
servation, Banning. 

Bean, Lowell John, and Harry W. Lawton. 1967, A Bibliography 
of the Cahuilla Indian. (In Barrows 1967. Very detailed; 
Includes scientific, literary and journalistic material). 

Bright, William. 1964. A field guide to Southern California Indian 
languages. Archaeol. Surv. Ann. Rpt. , University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1964-1965: 389-408. 

. 1965 b. The History of the Cahuilla Sound System. IJAL 

31. 241-244. 
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Hooper, Lucille. 1920. The Cahuilla Indians. Univ. Calif. 
Pub. Amer. Archaeol. Ethnol. 16:316-380. 

Kroeber, Albert L. 1908. Ethnography of the Cahuilla Indians. 
Univ. Calif. Pub. Amer. Archaeol. Ethnol. 8:29-68. 

• 1925. Handbook of the Indians of California. Smithson. 

Inst. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 78. 

Seiler, Hansjakob. 1957. Die phonetischen Grundlagen der 

Vokalphoneme des Cahuilla. Zeitschrift f. Phonetik u. All- 
gem. Sprrachwiss. 10:204-2233. 

2 . General Remarks on the Texts 

2. 1. The Collection 

All the texts were put directly on tape and then transcribed 
phonemically. Subsequently the elements for translation were 
obtained principally by clarifying the grammatical structure of 
the forms and by securing glosses for all hitherto unknown lex- 
ical items. I then drafted the first continuous translation into 
English. In order to become fully aware of the problems involved 
in a full understanding of the content, a translation into German, 
my native language, was also made. The translation published 
here was made with the help of a native speaker of English (see 
1.2.). 

Only part of all the recorded and transcribed texts has been 
selected for publication in this volume. Fragmentary accounts 
of myths have been omitted in favor of those versions approach- 
ing a reasonable degree of completeness. Narrations showing 
too many incoherences have also been omitted (see, however, 
below 2. 4. ) . It is felt that the texts published here should pro- 
vide, on the one hand, good material for further linguistic studies 
in Cahuilla, and, on the other hand, a representative sampling of 
myths and ethnographic material of interest to the folklorist and 
ethnologist. 

2. 2, The Problem of Classification 

An indication of the (onetime) existence of native literary 
theorizing, however elementary, may be seen in the major 



distinction which the older informants made between their nar- 
ration: they distinguished between 9 a ? alxe ? at which they trans- 
lated by 'true story*, and selhi1Sc*e' ? at for which •tale' was given 
as an equivalent. According to them the Creation and related 
stories including the story of the migration were 'true. >1 For 
this class of stories we have chosen the term 'myths' which 
heads the opening section of our collection. Our informants also 
made it clear that stories of the kind included in Section II were 
'tales. * Whilst the division of narrations into these two sections 
can be justified as being based purely on indigenous classification, 
no pronouncement could be obtained on the classification of ac- 
counts, which from our point of view, we would term as 'ethno- 
graphical, * 'historical, ' and 'discourse. * Therefore on the under- 
standing that no genuine classification is implied, these accounts 
have been placed in corresponding sections. 

2. 3. Distinctive Features of the Texts 

It was not the task of this work to classify all the observable 
features of content and expression. It is hoped that the present 
collection contains sufficiently extensive material for those who 
wish to undertake such a study. In attempting a classification 
numerous factors would have to be taken into account. 

An external factor, but quite an important one, is the sex of 
the narrator. Internal factors include the use of archaisms and 
the use of particles and clitics. It is quite possible that some of 
these factors are interrelated: for example, certain particles 
such as taxat 'emphatic, ' htlti 'exclamatory, ' are absent from 
Chona's narrations but abound in Joe's; they would seem to be 
used only by men. 

One type of text shows a striking number of features distinc- 
tive of all other texts: It is the class termed 'discourse', repre- 
sented in our collection by Responses to Pictures. This term is 
understood in the sense of 'discours* as distinguished from 'recit 
historique' by E. Benveniste in his article 'Les relations de temps 
dans le verbe francais, ' BSL 54 (1959) 69 ff. One of the most 
salient features in our section 'Discourse' is a particular structure 
of deixis. The whole problem will be treated at greater length be- 
low (4. 4. ) . Suffice it here to say that in Cahuilla generally three 
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deixis are distinguished which we term 'proximal, * 'medial, * 
and 'distal'; 'proximal' relates to the position of the speaker, 
'medial' to the position of the addressee, whereas *distal' re- 
lates to neither of these positions. In true narration, adverbs 
containing a prefix of medial deixis are almost always absent. 
There the function of medial deixis is a specialized one: it occurs 
in correlative expressions such as ? e*r|a. . . . ? e*T]a *on this side 
.... on the other side' ( ? e- = medial deixis as opposed to pe - 
distal). In discourse, and in our Responses to Pictures, adverbs 
of medial deixis abound. Here their function is not specialized; 
they point to things on the picture and at the same time refer to the 
addressee. 

2. 4. Coherence 

As we have already said (2. 1. ) only the more coherent texts 
have been included in this collection. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that possibly a standard has been applied here which is 
basically alien to indigenous standards of quality in a work of 
oral literature. The non-native field worker is inclined to over- 
look the fact that Indian stories are in principle told to people 
who already know the plot. We must therefore allow for the fact 
that the narrator can permit himself a certain amount of license 
without in the least overstepping or violating the rules of his art. 
From our point of view, chronological order often seems to be 
violated. Episodes are inserted at quite different places in the 
same story by different narrators. 

But there is another fact which must not be overlooked: The 
informants from whom the stories were obtained were the last 
Cahuilla Indians able to tell them. The old-timers are gone. 
Whilst the language may continue to live for a while, it is quite 
clear that the art of story-telling has become extinct and that 
this is a process which must have started at least three decades 
ago. We must therefore take into account the factor of disinte- 
gration, both with regard to the features of content and those of 
expression. 

In view of these two conflicting principles, it is very diffi- 
cult to evaluate correctly a given peculiarity in the text: are we 
confronted by a feature which could normally be accommodated 
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by the regulations of the oral poetry of the Cahuilia Indians, or 
is the feature due to disintegration? 

3. Representation of Text and Translation 

3. 1. Dialects 

The texts are fairly homogenous with regard to dialect. All 
narrators with the exception of Genevieve McGee originated from 
the *Valley', i. e. the region around Indio, the Torres and Mar- 
tinez Reservations and various other small reservations to the 
northwest of the Salton Sea, This Desert Cahuilia dialect is the 
one which prevails in our texts, Mrs, McGee's affiliations with 
the Mountain division inhabiting Cahuilia and Santa Rosa Reser- 
vations and certain nearby tracts are reflected in her text *Re- 
sponses to Pictures. * One of the salient features of the Mountain 
Cahuilia dialect is seen in the phonemic shape of certain word- 
final suffixes (mostly verbal): 

De s e rt: -pulu ? Mountain: -pu ? 

-qal -qa 

-wen -we 

Some of these Mountain forms are occasionally also found in 
Chona's recordings. 

Hardly any features of the third Cahuilia dialect, the so- 
called Pass Cahuilia or Wanikik, are found in our texts. The 
lexeme qa 'not' occurring in a song inserted into the Yellow-Body 
story may be Wanikik as opposed to the corresponding Desert 
lexeme kiTe 4 not. ' But it seems more likely to be an archaism 
which has otherwise disappeared from the Desert dialect. 

3. 2. Representation of the Phonic Aspect 

The texts are given in phonemic transcription. The theoret- 
ical implications of this decision are discussed below (4. 3. 2. ) . 
The Phonemics were described by Seiler 1957 and Bright 19&5 
b. The transcription adopted here agrees in principle (with a few 
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minor deviations) with both analyses as well as with Bright 1 s 
practical orthography (Bright 1965). 

3, 3. The Divisions of a Text 

An important and intricate problem concerns the marking of 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and possibly higher units into 
which a text may be subdivided. It is estimated that these units 
are in the first place units of content and that it would be erron- 
eous to base the marking of such units upon one particular signal, 
i. e. one isolated feature in the surface structure. What would 
really be needed are a more abstract concept and representation 
of the basic subdivisions of a text. The various boundary signals 
occurring at the surface could then be correlated with and trans- 
formationally derived from an underlying representation of units 
of content. Unfortunately neither the theoretical framework nor 
the formalism necessary for such deep structure representations 
are available for the time being. We must therefore settle for a 
compromise notation that takes into account the various signals 
in the surface structure that are thought of as pertaining to the 
marking of divisions of content. It must be understood that such 
a notation incurs the risk of being redundant or even contradictory. 
Let us highlight a few concrete aspects of this problem. 

The boundary between two paragraphs may be marked by 
formulaic arrangement of words as follows: Two constituents of 
the last sentence of the preceding paragraph (such as Verb Phrase 
plus Noun Phrase, or Verb Phrase plus Adverbial Phrase) are 
repeated in the first sentence of the following paragraph in the 
same or in inverted order. An example of repetition in inverted 
order is: 

Pac'aqarawih: 121. £e yal pekusqal petuqal pe^iy per\a. pe ? fkat 
pjjs. [Paragraph boundary]. 122. ?ikat pi| ^al petuqale pe ? 

Literal translation: 121. She lifted it and carried it on her back 
in a net. 122. In a net she carried it on her back* 

We are, at the present state of our knowledge of the language 
and of the structure of Cahuilla texts, not certain whether the 
marking of a paragraph boundary is the only function of such 
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formulaic repetitions. If this were true, one might wonder 
whether this formula could not be ignored at least in the trans- 
lation (see below 3. 4. ) or even omitted from the text. In the 
absence of certainty, however, neither of the two principles can 
be adopted. 

Another formula which in all likelihood has to do with the 
marking of paragraph boundaries occurs mostly in tales: the new 
paragraph begins with pe*r|a yal hemqjl ? e literally *there they 
lived' or pe*na yal °ryaxwe ? ne 'there they were in such a state* 
and similar formulas. The same problem arises here: should 
such a redundant formula be rendered in the translation, or even 
incorporated into the text? 

In addition, there is an accentual peculiarity which, no doubt, 
contributes to the marking of paragraph and sentence boundaries. 
The accentual scheme of isolated words is as follows: the main 
stress occurs in a fixed place — mostly on the first syllable of 
the stem; on each alternating mora counting forwards and back- 
wards within the word we perceive a secondary stress, differing 
in loudness and pitch height from the primary stress. With words 
occurring in the middle of a paragraph or sentence the alternating 
stress pattern is only virtually present. But at the end of a para- 
graph or sentence the pattern emerges clearly in performance 
and the last secondary accent rises in volume and pitch almost to 
become a primary accent. We call this stress pattern emphatic. 
Phonemically it cannot be a primary accent, since a main stress/ 
primary accent pattern within one and the same word would indi- 
cate interrogation. For example: PaSaqarawih 141. yekawlawet . 
id. 145. ? ek w as*ma ? lih. Eagle Flower 62. pe • mvukqepaywen. 
63. hem ? is sfTeqa ? l . . A particularly deep incision in the text be- 
ing marked here on two consecutive verbs. In this last instance 
as in Pafcaqarawih 145 we see a further feature which has to do 
with boundary marking: glottalization. In an earlier article 2 
I showed that insertion as well as infixation of a glottal stop (the 
two varieties of glottalization) are favored before pauses probably 
to satisfy the demands of rhythm. In fact, the majority of cases 
of glottalization occurs at the end of sentences or paragraphs — 
sometimes combined with the emphatic stress pattern, but not 
necessarily. We are confronted here with a fact amply illustrated 
in the metrics and prosody of various languages. For example, 
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account the needs of the people for whom the translation is in- 
tended. 

Now in what follows we are dealing exclusively with trans- 
lations of indigeneous texts made by linguists to be read by lin- 
guists. Looking at the outstanding models for translations of 
this kind, as presented, e. g. , in the text publications by E. 
Sapir and L. Bloomfield, we note that they tend to be of the F-E 
rather than of the D-E-type. Surely, Sapir and Bloomfield us- 
ually had sufficient feeling for both languages to know how far 
they could go in this respect. But there is a danger there: if the 
F-E translation is very close to the source language, the render- 
ing in the target language becomes awkward or deviant and the 
reader not knowing the source language is likely to be misled, 
for he is not in a position to evaluate the informative role of such 
deviations. One of the rationalizations brought forward in favour 
of very close F-E translations consists in saying that they give 
an insight into the syntactic structure of the source language to 
the reader who does not know that language. 

Georges Mounin 8 , speaking of literary translation, postulates 
overall fidelity to a text as a whole. He thinks linguistics should 
provide the principles for deciding which features of the source 
text should be translated. Our main concern here is with such 
features of two given languages for which no principled way of 
correlating can be found. Roman Jakobson 9 has pointed to the 
difficulties that arise when we translate into a language provided 
with a certain grammatical category from a language devoid of 
such a category. To cite a notable example from our texts: when 
translating from Cahuilla which does not differentiate between 
verbal tense into English for which tense distinction is compulsory 
we must either add a content feature not present in the original and 
thus commit a falsification — or we must, for every English verb, 
substitute as many verb forms as there are tenses and leave the 
choice to the reader — a quite cumbersome procedure. In our 
empirical section on translation (4. 3. 3.) we shall concentrate on 
a different class of 'untranslatable' features which, for want of a 
better term, we shall subsume under the term of pragmatics. 
These are, roughly speaking, the ways in which the speaker of a 
language refers to: (1) his geographical position at the time of 
the utterance. (2) his social status. (3) the status (reliability) 
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of his utterance, (4) other persons by their names, etc. If no 
satisfactory correlation between the pragmatic subsystems of 
Cahuilla and English can be found, one might think of ignoring 
those features of Cahuilla for which there is no English counter- 
part. This, however, would clearly lead to loss of information. 
As an alternative, one might think of gathering these recalcitrant 
cases together and of treating them systematically apart from the 
translation. This is the alternative which we have chosen. But 
then there arises the question of where to incorporate such treat- 
ments: into the grammar? more precisely: into underlying re- 
presentations (deep structures) of sentences? Or should there 
be, besides grammar, texts and translations, other major parts 
to the organon? Sociolinguistics perhaps? All we can do here 
is to raise these questions. 

4. 2. 4. Problems Show Distinctive Features 

Our theses advanced and discussed so far may be summarized 
as follows: 

In linguistics there are no objects qua objects of research 
given beforehand. The objects emerge from the questions we ask. 
The questions in turn derive from certain fundamental situations. 
These fundamental situations can be sharply distinguished from 
each other. Yet they do not exclude each other. 

Grammar, text, and translation are not *things' that can be 
taken for granted: neither in the sense that they are the only 
possible themes of linguistic research nor in the sense that they 
are neatly delimited domains. They are sets of answers corres- 
ponding to certain specific sets of questions or problems. 

The questions asked or the problems posited are not mono- 
lithic entities. They show facets. To give an example, we re- 
mind ourselves of the problems pertaining to text representation: 
on the one hand, a full internalized knowledge of the regularities 
of the language of the text cannot be presupposed. On the other 
hand knowledge about language universals may certainly be pre- 
supposed. There are thus at least two different facets to this 
kind of problem. An example of a different kind is seen in the 
problems connected with translation. We have hinted at the 
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